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FOREWORD 

Daniel Heyward Trezevant, the author of the following 
pamphlet, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, March 
18, 1796. He was of the fifth generation descended from 
Daniel Trezevant, one of the Huguenots who fled from France 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

His father was Peter Trezevant and his mother was 
Elizabeth Willoughby Farquhar, only child of Pobert Farqu- 
har, a merchant of Charleston. Farquhar was a native of 
Bilbo, Scotland, who left Scotland about 1770 for South 
Carol ina. At the same time his brother, John Farquhar, 
went to India as a cadet in the Bombay establishment, John 
Farquhar had engaged in chemical experiments in his leisure 
hours and had thereby acquired a practical knowledge of 
chemistry. The gunpowder manufactured at Pultah having 
been found unsatisfactory, Farquhar was selected by General 
Comwallis, then governor-general of Bengal, to enquire 
into the matter and render his assistance. This proved 
so valuable that he was made superintendent of the fac- 
tory, and ultimately becane sole contractor to the govern- 
ment. 

When, after reaching middle life, he returned to England 
he was worth about a half a million sterling. He became a 
partner in the agency of Basset, Farquhar & Co. in London, 
and purchased a share in the fanous brewery of fthitbread. 
His wealth, as it accumulated, was devoted to the purchase 
of estates and investm«it in the funds. 

John Farquhar died suddenly, July 6, 1826, and his es- 
tate, amounting to about a million and a half pounds, was 
divided among seven nephews and nieces. One of the latter 
was Mrs. Peter Trezevant, as heretofore related. When the 
news arrived of his wife's good fortune Peter was a bank 
clerif in Charleston. He is said to have remarked that he 
had been poor all of his life, but that thereafter he ex- 
pected to live on turbot, and it is also said the Charles- 
tonians who afterwards dined with him in England found 
him living up to expectations. 
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The couple had thirteen children of whom Daniel Heyward 
was the fourth. He graduated at the South Carolina College 
in 1813; attended a medical college and began the practice 
of medicine in Columbia before the good fortune befell his 
parents. 

Dr. Trezevant was married in St. Michael's Church, 
Charleston, May 3, 1820, to Ann Sewall, of New York, by 
wJiom he had eight children, the fourth of whom was named 
Daniel Heyward, born July 10, 1829. He enlisted in the 
Palmetto Regiment in the War with Mexico, and was killed 
at Chepul tepee. 

Mrs. Trezevant died August 20, 1838, and the Doctor 
married next, November 15, 1841, Epps Goodwyn Howell, by 
whom there were six more children. 

Dr. Trezevant died in 187 3. 

By A. S. Salley 
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PKEPACE. 



Much discuaaioQ has been eyoked on the question as to who is responsible 
for the burning of Columbia, and the outrages connected with that event. 
In South Carolina, the author of the crime is known to be Gen. William 
T, Sherman; but among communities outside of the State, who have not 
been made familiar with the facta, ignorance on the subject natnrally enough 
prevails. At the North especially, where the press has chosen to circulate 
only the one sided statements of its contributors, the public affect to believe 
that Columbia was destroyed by the Confederate authorities; and hooka 
have been written, in which falsehoods are gravely promulgated to establish 
this theory. The object of the present review is to put all double on the 
subject at rest forever. 

The writer of the following pages is one of the most highly respected 
eitiiens of South Carolina, and has been a resident of Columbia for more 
than fifty years. He was present during the most trying scenes of the con- 
fiagration, a personal witness of many of the outrages narrated, and as the 
reader will discover, is in every way competent to handle his subject with 
a clearness and force which its importance demands. 

The articles were originally published in the Daily South Carolinian 
at the request of many citizens have been embodied in a more permanent 
Bhapo. P. G. DeFontaine, 

Edilor Daily South Carolhvian. 
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THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA. 



"Who is to blame for tlie burning of 
Columbia is a subject that will lon^ be 
disputed," So writes Conynghiim in 
his history of Shevman's grand march, 
but I think he solved the difficulty by 
his acknowledgments before ho threw 
out Lis question and doubt. Thst con- 
troversy can be easily settled when- 
ever the specifications on which the 
charge is made, are brought to issue; 
after issue, the truth will become known. 
It is very evident that the belief of the 
writer was fairly made up ; that oq 
his mind, there van little doubt as to 
who was the cause Of the destruction of 
the city, and that 



In 






by implication, charges Gov. Magratli 
and Gen. Hampton with being partly 
to blame; but as the statement which 
be makes, is founded on an erroneous 
impression, with the correction of that 
error it must fall. 

Itt the preceding part of his book 
there are several circum^ta^noes st»tecl 
which are necessary to be brought into 
consideration before we follow him in 
his accusation; and it will be found 
by his acbnowiedgnient, and that of 
others, that the city was in the hands 
of the Yankee army some time before 
the fire commenced; that they got quiet 
possession, it having been turned over 
to them by the Mayor, and that all 
matters under the command of Colonel 
Stone were peaceably and properly 
arranged. There is no mention of an 
in subordination, and not ahtnt of a fii 



existing in the city. Under these cir- 
cumstances. Stone held the city for 
about one hour before the appearance 
of Sherman; and Mayor Goodwya and 
Aldermen Stork and MeKenzie, certify 
that when they passed the cotton with 
Colonel Stone, it was not on fire, nor did 
it take fire for sometime after the author- 
ity was vested in him. The Mayor also 
says: "Gen. Sherman sent for mo the 
morning after the city was burnt, and 
said that he regretted very much that it 
was burnt ; and that it was my fault, in 
suffering liquor to remain in the city, 
when it was evacuated." The evidence 
of other gentlemen will be brought to 
bear upon the time when, and the man- 
ner how it did take fire, for they saw tho 
wholeaffair. Let me now return toCon- 
yngham's remarks, and it will be seen 
that as far as possible he corroborates the 
statement I have just made: "Ourmaroh 
through the city was so orderly that even 
the S outb em ers began to bless their stars 
that tho reign of terror was over, and 
that a reign of peace and security, like 
that at Savannah was about being in- 
augurated. Alas I that the scenes of 
the night should mar so auspicious a. 
beginning." "I spent tho evening in 
the Capitol, looking over the archives 
and libraries. Part of Col. Stone's 
brigade~I think the 13th Ohio, Col. 
Kennedy's regiment — was on duty 
there. Towards night, crowds of our 
escaped prisoners, soldiers and negroes, 
intoxicated with their new-born liberty, 
which they looked upon as a license to 
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do as tliey plensed, were parading Ihe 
streets in groups." No mention as yet 
of a,Dy fires about the town, or of any 
cotton baviug been found %ing about, 
or on fire, but he Wfritea; "As soon as 
nieht set in, tbere eusued a sad scene 
indeed." (This is tbe time Sherman re- 
ports that the fires wore in full blast, 
and that he had called in the rest of 
Wood's division.) '■The suburbs were 
first set on firo" — by whom? tbe prisoners 
and soldiers and negroes for it was not 
■within 500 yards of the cotton that 
Sherman saw burning, "some assert, by 
tbe burning cotton which the rebels 
had piled along the streets. Pillaging 
gangs soon fired the heart of the town, 
then entered the bouses, in many in- 
stances, carrying off articles of value. 
Tbe flames soon burst out in all parts of 
the town," &0-, &C. "I trust I shall 
never witness suoh a scene again — 
drunken soldiers rushing from house to 
house, emptying them of their valu- 
ables, and ihen firing them; negroes 
carrying ofi' piles of bioty, and grinning 
at the good chance and exultmg like 
so many demons of&cers and men 
revelling on the wineaand hquors until 
the burning hou cs buried them in 
their drunken orgies I think this 
looks very much liki. a uty turned 
to the soldiery to do with as theyph 
corresponds with what they said — that 
they were authorized first to sack, and 
then to burn it — that they, both officers 
aud men, had so determined, and that 
it met with Uld Bill's full approbation. 
"The frequent shots on every side 
told that some victim had fallen — 
shrieks aud groans and cries of distress 
resounded from every side. A troop of 
cavalry— I think the 29th Missouri- 
were loft to patrol tbe streets; but I did 
not once see them interfering with the 
groups that rushed about to fire and 
pilla^'c the houses." Hethinks after 
pennmg suoh a description, that there 
'was no occasion to ask "who was to 
blame for the burning of Columbia." 
Bui iet us SCO what more he has to 



report: "True, Qons. Sherman and 
Howard, and others, were out giving in- 
structions for putting out tbe fire in one 
place, while a hundred fires were light- 
ing all around- How much better 
would it have been had they brought 
in a division of sober troops and cleared 
out tbe town with steel and bullet. 
Gen. "Wood's first division, 15th corps, 
occupied Columbia; Col. Stone's brigade 
was the first to enter the city acd hoist 
the. flag over the Capitol — enviable no- 
toriety had not the drunken, riotous 
scenes of the night sullied its honor." 
Is it not somewhat strange that Slierraan 
should have been solicitous about the 
fire? He bad told Gen. Wheeler that he 
would burn alt tbe cotton, and that as to 
the empty houses, he paid Httlo attention 
to whether they were burnt or not. Wo 
now come to the question, "Who is to 
blame for tbe burning of Columbia is a 
subject that will be long disputed. I 
know the negroes and escaped prisoners 
were infuriated and easily incited the in- 
ebriated soldiers to join them in their 
work of vandalism. Governor Magrath 
and Gen. Wade Hampton, are partly 
accountable for the destruction of 
their city. General Beauregard, Mayor 
Ooodwyn and others, wanted to send 
a deputation as far as Orangeburgh 
to surrender the city, and whoa 
evacuating, to destroy all the liquors. 
In both of these wise views they 
were over-ruled by the Governor, 
and Wade Hampton, tbe latter stating 
that be would defend the town from 
bouse to bouse." 

There are two points in these re- 
marks, that require to be considered. 
It is very evident that Conyngham 
believed that the returned prisoners 
and inebriated soldiers, ncre the acting 
agents; and that Governor Magrath, 
and General Hampton, were only 
blameablc, inasmuch, as they did not 
surrender the city when the enemy 
wore forty miles distant. To the griev- 
ous fault committed by the latter in not 
BO doing, we have only to say, that 
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General Hampfon had ao oommand at 
that time; could have had no voico in 
the affair; and oertainlj, could not have 
overruled the wishes of Beauregard, 
who was his superior, and alone in of- 
fice. Moreover, the proposition never 
was made. I now have by me a letter 
from Mayor Goodwyo, in which he 
states, that no such propositioa ever 
came before him. This is the only 
ground on which Conyngham atiaches 
blame to Hampton, and I think I have 
shown that he had nothing to do with it, 
for the subject never was discussed; and 
so falls the allegation made by Conyng- 
ham. Had the charge against Hampton 
then existed, wbipb has been subse- 
quently made, he must have known of it, 
fie was one of Sherman's aids — was at 
Headquarters — a wiiter for the Herald, 
aod^would not have omitted such news 
as that. His object was to gather up 
whatever would create a sensation. 

I will add one or two more extracts 
from the same author, relative to Col- 
umbia, and then lake the reader back 
to some of the scenes on the route of the 
army to that place, to show the ammus 
with which it entered Carolina, and 
the determination of both officers and 
men, as to the course they intended to 
pursue; which determination was signal- 
ly assisted, and strengthened by Sher- 
mans own conduct at McBrides planta- 
tion. That whole march was character- 
ized by such acts as we would have 
supposed a body of fiends let loose from 
Hell might have taken some pleasure 
in enacting; and as Nichols says in his 
work on the march, "you will in vain 
search history for a parallel." 

"There can be no denial of the asser- 
tion, that the feeling among the troops 
was one of extreme bitterness towards 
the people of the State of South Caro- 
lina. It was freely expressed as the 
column hurried over the bridge at Sis- 
ter's ferry, eager to commence the pun- 
ishment of original secessionists. 
Threatening words were hoard from 
soldiers who prided themselves on con- 



servatism in house-burning while in 
Georgia, and officers openly confessed 
their fears tliat the coming campaign 
would be a wicked one. Just or ufljust 
as this feeling was towards the country 
people in South Carolina, it was univer- 
sal, I first saw its fruits at Rarysburg 
(Purisburg is meant}, where two or 
three piles of blaciiBned bricks and an 
acre or so of dying embers marked the 
site of an old revolutionary town; and 
this before the column had f ' ly t 

"At MeBride's pi nt n wh e 
Gen, Sherman had ha h dqu s, 
■' ■ houses, office 



ladings w 



II set 



bef he 



I think the fire app 
dwelling hastened his departure. If 
a house was empty, this wasprima/acte 
evidence that the owners were rebels, 
and all was sure to he consigned to the 
flames. If they remained at home it 
was taken for granted that every one in 
South Carolina was a rebel, and the 
chances were the place was consumed. 
In Georgia few houses were burned ; 
here few escaped, and the country was 
converted into one vast bonfire. The 
pine forests were fired; the rcSin facto- 
ries were fired; the public buildings 
and private dwellings were fired. The 
middle of the finest day looked black 
and gloomy, for a dense smoke arose on 
all sides clouding the very heavens — at 
night the tall pine trees seemed so many 
huge pillara of fire. The flames hissed 
and screeched, aa they fed on the fat 
resin and dry branches, imparting to 
the forest a most fearful appearance." 

"Vandalism of this kind, though not 
encouraged, was seldom punished. True, 
where every one is guilty alike, there 
will bono informers," 

"The ruined homesteads of the Pal- 
metto Siate wifl Jong be remembered. 
The army might saiely march the dark- 
cat night, the crackling pine woods 
shooting up their columns of flame, and 
the burning houses along the way would 
light it on, while the dark clouds and pi 1- 
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laraofsmoko wonW safclj cover its icars. 
I hazard nothing in saying that three- 
fifths in valno of the personal propertj of 
the counties we haye passed through, 
irero taien by Sherman's army. The 
graves were even ransacked, etc. The 
Kcenes I witnessed in Columbia, were 
scenes that would have driven Allaric 
the Goth into frenzied ecstasies had he 
witnessed them." 

" As forthe wholesale burnings, pillage, 
devastation, committed in South Caro- 
lina, magniry all I have said of Georgia 
some fifty fold, and then tbrow in an 
oceasioaa! murder, 'juat to bring an old 
baidfistcd cuss to his senses,' and you 
have a pretty good idea of the whole 
thing. Besides compelling the enemy 
to evacuate Charleston, we deslrot/ed 
Columhia, OrangeJiwg, and several 
other places, also over fifty miles of rail- 
road, and thousands of bales of cotton." 
This is a very fair admission, and we 
might rest here and po no farther. After 
what he has admitted to have been done 
on the route, to conclude the acts of the 
army by saying they had destroyed Co- 
lumbia was giving up the question. On 
bis mind there could have been no doubt 
as to who burnt tho city, and as little as 
to who was the cause of its beingburned. 

The enviable notoriety is certainly 
due [o Sherman, and to him alone. 
Those whodid the deed weremerc agents, 
and acted to please a cherished com- 
mander; they all stated thatthey knew 
what Old Bill, (their pet name for him) 
■wanted, and they were determined ho 
should be gratified. 

Capt. Cornjn has also hazarded an 
opinion as to the burning, and with but 
little hesitation fiscs that act upon Gen. 
"VV. Hampton. He is, however, but the 
copyist and mere echo of Gen . Sherman, 
and gives no single reason why, he 
should thus have placed the odium of 
such an act upon Gen. Hampton. He 
has, however, made use of some other 
charges tending to implicate Gen. 
Hampton, which alone induces me lo 
take any notice of him hero. Ilia de- 



scription is that of Sherman's veTtattm, 
with a fevf additions and rhetorieal 
flourishes to render it more plausible. 
Capt. Coroya in his letter to Archbishop 
Hughes thus writes; "Shortly afcrour 
columns wero put in motion, the enemy 
beat a hasty retreat for the city, burning 
the bridges as they crossed the river. 
Here permit mc to say that Gen. Hamp- 
ten, on the 15th and 16th Febrnary, had 
it in his power to save Columbia, and to 
save bis people from the terrible deaola- 
tioa that swept over their city on the 
night of the 17th and 18th." Again he 
says "had Gen. Halhpton acted the part 
of a great captain, etc., etc, he would 
have proposed on the 15th and 16th to 
have surrendered his army, and country 
to Sherman, for the promise of protec- 
tion. I am satisfied in my own mind, 
that Gen. Sherman would have accept- 
ed it,, but Gen. Hampton pursued a dif- 
ferent and most fratricidal course. On 
Thursday the 16th February, Gracral 
Hamptom ordered all cotton to be rolled 
in the streets, preparatory to burning 
tho same." No such _ words are to be 
found in the order, but as I shall ex- 
amine and reply lo that part of the ac- 
cusation against Hampton when I take 
up Sherman's charge, of which this is 
but the echo, I will only now «ay that 
the order alluded to by Cornyn waa 
given on the 14th, not on the 16th, two 
days before Hampton was in command. 
For tho same reason, had he been 
willing, he could not have proposed a 
surrender, and I am satisfied in my own 
mind, that Sherman for that reason 
would have taken no notice of it. 

Captain Cornjn states that when 
he came into the town: "We found 
several building burning when we en- 
tered. The cotton in the streets jfas 
burning in many places, &o.;" and 
again: "There wore hundreds of bales 
of cotton in the streets from which the 
devouring element was hissing forth. 
So high was the wind that it frequently 
carried immense sheets of burning cot- 
ton ten and even fifteen squares through 
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(lie air like a btirnini; comet, leaving 
ia its wake fiery desolation. " I liavo 
only to say to this granclilo<iuent do- 
SiTiption, that it is 'not true. There 
was no liouse on fire wlion the army 
I'aine in. There was but one pile of 
cotton burning at 12 o'clock; it was put 
out bv one, and completel}'. It never 
blazed iigaiii, nor did a single house catch 
firp from it. Capt, Coriijn was aniirely 
mislakeu. There arc some other errors 
in that letter, but they arc not worth (he 
trouble of rcl'uling. 

Wajor Niehols nest presents himself, 
and as a staff officer of Gen. Sherman, 
wo iiiay suppose that ei^o etrex meus to 
be one. His account is very much 
the eouoterpart of Shormnn's, but he 
has many rcuiurks and admissions that 
are peculiarly apropos lo the subject, 
and calculated to lead ouo doSnitely to 
the object sougbt after, via : "who is to 
bliimB for the buvnins of Columbia," j 
Jliijor Nichols remark.') under the date , 
of SOth January: "The actual invasion | 
of South Carolina has begun. The ! 
well kcowD sight of columns of black 
SDioke meets our g»zc a;;iun; this 
lime houses are burning, and South 
Carolina has commenced to pay an in- 
stalment, long overdue, on her debt to 
justice and humanity. With the help 
of God, wo will have principal and in- 
terest before wo leave her borders. 
There is a terrible gladness in the ro- 
iilization of so many hopes and wishes." 
Again, Nichols exclaims: "But here we 
are; and wherever our footsteps pass, 
fire, ashes and desolation follow in the 
path." In speaking of the occupation 
of the city, "On every side were evi- 
dences of disorder; bales of cotton 
(scattered hero and there, articles of 
merchandise and furniture cast pell 
iiiell in every direction by the frighten- 
ed inhabitanls, &c." Hat no mention 
of anything on fire, Nichols writes: 
"I began to-day's record early in the 
evening, and while writing, I noticed 
an unusual glare in the sky and hoard 
a sound of running to and fro in the 



streets. Running out, I found to my 
surprise and real sorrow," (why so after 
the expressions used above?) "that the 
central part of the cily, including the 
main business street, was in flames, 
while the wind, which bad been blow- 
ing a hurricane all day, was driving the 
sparks and ciuders in heavy masses 
over the eastern portion of tho city 
where (he finest residences are situated. 
Those buildings, all wooden, were in- 
stantly ignited by the flying sparks. In 
half an hour the conflagration was 
raging in every direction, &a." It 
will be perceived that both Conyngbam 
and Nichols state that tho fire com- 
menced in the evening, after dark, at 
(he very time that Sherman states it to 
have been so great that he had to call 
in "Wood's division. It will bo. observ- 
ed also, that Conyngham, iu bis re- 
marks, states "that Sherman and How- 
ard, instead of looking aflcr a single 
fire, when hundreds were burning 
around, had better have called in fresh 
troops and driven tho drunkards out 
with steel and lead." Andagain, that ho 
says, "about day Wood's diukion wax 
called on., when nothing was left to 
pillage or burn." It is important to 
bear these facts in memory, as it will be 
seen that when Sherman gives an 



the whole 
order of tho affair and makes the fires 
to have been burning all day, but leap- 
ing into life and activity when tho 
night came on, and requiring him to 
call for additional assistance. NIcIioIh 
says "Gen. Howard and his officers 
worked with their own hands until long 
after midnight, trying to save life and 
property;" we presume, for the purpose 
of having it presented to them, as he, 
Nichols has so n;iively detailed on pago 
204 — tho manner in which silver 
goblets, ha., had found their way into 
the camp. 

Nichols proceeds and states: "Va- 
rious causes are assigned to esplaio the 
origin of the Are. lamquiteture that 
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it oviirinaied in sparVs flying from tlie 
liiindreils >if bales of cotton whieh the 
vebeli Iiad plaeod along the middle of 
the main street, and fired as tliey left 
thi) city." This is mere assertion ; no 
proof of tlio fact has been offarcd ; 
ilie number is osaggoralcd, there being 
not more than fifty bales, nnd from 
llieir own statementa, there is every 
reason to believe that it was not so. It 
is positively ecrtai?i that up to half-past 
eleven o'clock, there bad been no fire 
in the eitv; and then it bad been un- 
der the coiumand of Col. Slono for 
fully one hour. AjraiOihe says: "There 
were fires, however, which must huvc 
been started independent of the above 
named cause. The source of these is 
ascribed to the desire for revenge from 
.some 200 of our jirisoncrs wlio had 
escaped from the cars as they were be- 
ing conveyed from this city to Char- 
lotte, &c." Again, it iS said that "the 
soldiers who first entered the town, in- 
tosicaled with success and a hberal 
supply of bad liquor, &c., set fire to l 
occupied houses. ' There has never be 
any proof offered as to the cotton h: 
ing been fired by Hampton's orders, 
by his lusn. It stands alone upon the 
authority of Gen. Slierman's ipse dixit. 
Col. Stone, who had the best opportu- 
nity of judging of the fsct, has not been 
appealed to and has made no such re- 
port. Ilis evidenoo would have ten 
times the weight of Sherman's 
tion, as ho was the first to enter, passed 
tbrouah the Main street, went by the 
cotton and saw it, and left his men al 
that very spot, From thenee he weal 
to the Capitol with Alderman Stork. 
The men left, occupied themsekea as 
loen will do, by lounjiing about the 
cotton, laying on it and smoking, and 
whilst doing so, the cotton wai 
ered to be on fire about one hour after 
they had been there. 

Nichols proceeds with his narrative 
and write.4. "Hou'es have unquestion- 
ably been burned during our march, 
but they wf;re the property of notorious 



rebels who were fortunate in escaping 
so easily ; while I have yet to hear of a 
single instance of outrage offered to a 
woman orachild by any soldier of our 
army." Wc do not know what Major 
Niciiols may consider an outrage, but 
" r a man to catch a lady by the throat, 
id thrust his hand into her bosom to 
fuel for her watch, or purse, would io 
former days have been regarded as 
sueh. So would the lifting up of a 
lady's dress, because she was not quick 
enough in freeing her purse from her 
girdle, the threats of death and a pis- 
tol at her head having alarmed her and 
caused her to give. I should hardly 
suppose that even in such an army as 
as led by Sherman, it would have 
een considered very chivalrio to place 
pistol at a lady's breast, and demand 
cr watch and jewels, whilst aoompan- 
in put another to the head of her 
daughter and demanded the same. Nor 
would I deem that man entitled to ad- 
mission in civilized society, who would 
insult the feelings of a lady by taking 
to a room, which he had forced froni 
her, and opposite to her own sleep- 
ing apartment and that of her daugh- 






1 the; 



with h.T all night and go off with 
her in the morning; yet this was done by 
one Capt. W. T. Duglass, a commissary, 
whose name was mentioned to the lady 
by his clerk, Mr. Sutherland, with a re- 
quest that it should be published for 
that act, and for the theft he had been 
guilty of in her house as every man 
ought to be, who took up his quar- 
ters ill a house and suffered it to bo pil- 
laged as hers bad been. But what shall 
I say of the villain who fired the house 
of alone woman, and then in the pres- 
ence of the lady took hold of her maid 
and compelled her to bo subservient to 
his brutal wisbss? Words are wanting 
properly to designate such an act, and 
wo can only say it would have disgraced 
even Butler the beast. Yet those acta 
were committed iu many of the houses; in 
some instances done by officers as well as 
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men; lionoe the "Bcroams fttiil sLnoks 
und groani] ami pistol shots" that were 
heard by Conyngham and related by him 
on page 331. Still further and more wan- 
ton ittrooitiea wcro committed, such as 
no one would repeat, and none but the 
lowest grade of blackguardism could 
have perpetrated. 

So far a3 the Carolinian lady was con- 
cerned, much respect was shown to her 
person and her oharaoler. Sbewns rob- 
bed and abused, to obtain her jewels and 
her money; but the instances of other 
iajuries, though many, were not pro- 
portionate to the opportunities. The 
Yankee's gallantry, debauchery and bru- 
tality, were confined to the negro; ho 
affiliated with them; they were congen- 
ial spirits; their habits, their thoughts 
and thair natures assimilated ; they were 
their aasoeiatca in the camp, in the streets 
and in the ball-room; and tt was among 
that class, that their brutal indelieacy 
occurred. Neither party felt shame for 
what passed between them ; but like the 
beasts cf the forest, indulged in their 
caprices wbereyer they met. It was not 
unusual to see a Yankee soldier with his 
arm around the neck of a negro wench, 
even in the common thoroughfares, or 
hugging and kissing a mulatto girl, 
when bo could find one so degraded, 
that she would not spurn him for his 
impudenceand want of common doccney. 

I will give one extract more from 
Nichols iiod then turn to his com- 
mander who was the source from 
which the foul slander emanated, and 
sec OQ what authority he makes bis 
charge. "In the record of great wars 
wereadof vast armies marching through 
on enemy's country, carrying death 
destruction in their path; of villages 
burned, cities pillaged, a tribe or a na- 
tion swept out of existence. History, 
however, will be searabed in vain for a 
parallel to the scathing nod destructive 
effect of the invasion of the Garolinas." 
"Putting aside thomere military ques- 
tion for a moment, there are considera- 
tions which, OTcrleoping the present gen- 



eration, affect the future ciislcnce of 
section of the country through which 
army has marched !" "Over a re- 
gion forty miles m width stretching 
from Savannah to Port Royal through 
South Carolina to Goldsboro in North 
Carolina, agriculture and commerce, 
if peace come speedily, cannot be 
fully revived in our day," "Day by 
day our legions of armed men surged 
over tho land, destroying its aabstance. 
Cattle were gathered into increasing 
droves; fresh horses and mules were 
taken to replace the lemo and feeble 
animals; rich grS-norics and store houses 
were stricpeU of corn, fodder, meal and 
flour; cotton gins, presses, factories and 

every side; the head, centre and rear of 
our column might be traced by columns 
of smoke by day and the glare of fires 
by night." "In all the length and 
breadth of that broad pathway tho burn- 
ing hand of war pressed heavily, bkkst- 
ing and withering where it fell." And 
such was the act of a band of brothers, 
anxious fur the return of the South to 
the Union, to restore tho friendly re- 
lations between the two sections of 
country. Such were the means used to 
bring about fraternal concord, to reunite 
a mistakin people, to restore them to 
their pristine condition, and insure a 
lasting peace. It was a most estraordi- 
nary device — one worthy of Sherman 
from whom it emanated, but it really 
seems more in unison with the views of 
the officer who while wishing thcra all in 
hell, yet was determined to "smelt 
them back into the Union." Where 
was the Constitution they were fighting 
for ; where the individualities of the 
States that had so long been cherished? 
where thoserights so sacredthnt the gen- 
eral government eonld not even purchase 
a piece of land without asking for and 
obtaining tho sanction of tho State? All 
ignored, all gout', all sunk and smelted 
into the one grand consolidated national 
government of Sherman, with more 
absolute power over the lives and liberty 
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oF the people tlian tlie autocrat of 
llussia, 

i'rora tlie subordinntes, lot mo now 
turn to tlic great leader, whose word 
was law, and whose nod was destiny. 
Let us see what Sherman says as to 
"who is to bkmo for the buroinr; of 
Columbia." In the frequent conversa- 
tion which Sherman had with the in- 
habitants of the town, he uniformly 
attributed its deatruotion to the whiskey 
which his men obtained, and their 
subsequent intoxication. In no iu- 
Btanee that I have ever heard, did lie 
attribute it to General Hampton, nor in 
Ilia letters, did he deny his complicity 
in the affair, until his report to the 
G-eneral GovernmeEt ; then, for the 
first time, we learned that General 
Sherman discbimed having had any- 
thing to do with its destruction; that on 
the contrary, he ordered it not to be 
burnt. Such having been the fact, it 
certainly was vovy unfortunate for the 
citizens of Columbia,' that the Generals 
views should have been so much mis- 
understood, and that all the soldiecs and 
officers who camo info the city, were 
under the impression it was a 
(loomed city, and was to bo given up 
to pillage until night ; and then at a 
signal given, it was to be burnt. Such 
undoubtedly was the prevailing opic- 



bo observed about them, an anxious 
Joojttog out for an espeotcd event, 
which they instantly recognized and hail- 
ed when the rockets were thrown up, and 
immediately proceeded to their task. 
That General Sherman had given, his 
orders to General Howard, to burn all 
the public buildings, by which he 
meant all that had been used in the 
Confederate service, he himself, aC' 
knowledges. That ho did so beJoro he 
culored the town, or becBmeacquainted 
with their position, is also certain; that 
they were so situaicd, their crema- 
tion would end iu one genera! confla- 
grotjon, was patent to every one, nnd 
lUe Older given for their destruolioa 



was, as a matter of course, an order 
for the destruction of the city; that 
General Sherman gave that order he 
has himself roeordod; but in no place 
has he shown where the order ever 
was countermanded, or where regard- 
ing the Bafcly of the city he had 
guaranteed, with such a wind as wa.s 
blowing, that he sought the means to 
prevent the catastrophe. From tho 
statement of hi.t olHcers, it was certain 
that ho could have prevented it. It 
was certain that he made no effort to 
do BO — and absolutely certain that ho 
allowed the very corps who had ex- 
hibited the greatest animosity, and 
uttered the most violent threats to enter 
the city, remain in it when djunk, and 
continue there until its destruction was 
completed, or as Cony ogham writes 
"until there was nothing more to pilfer 
or burn," The same men who were 
detailed to destroy it, entered with 
tho belief that it would be peculiarly 
agreeable to him, as General Howard 
says. They stated such to bo their in- 
tention. Stated that their orders were 
on the appearance of a certain signal, 
the rockets, that they were to fire and 
pillage, and (o continue until the bugle's 
souod eountermanded the orders, and 
called in the incendiaries. Such were tho 
facts stated by hundreds of the soldiers, 
nnd officers as early as 12 o'elolock in 
the day, and such were the facts that 
developed themselves on the approach 
of the evening. General Sherman iu 
his remarks to the Secretary of War, 
endeavours to esculpate himself, and to 
fix the terrible necideot on another. 
It is niy object, now, to state the charge 
of the General, and to show to the 
world that it "was not true; and that 
from all the incident? previous, and 
subsequent to his entrance into Colum- 
bia, he himself and no other was the 
cause of tho destruction of the city of 
Oohirabia. 

He writes : " In anticipation of the 
occupation of tho city, I had made 
writteu orders to General Howard 
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touching tlie contluct of the troops. 
These wero to destroy absolutely all 
m-seiials and public property not Deed- 
ed for our OTfn use, as ivell as railroads, 
dcpols and raacliitiGry, useful in war to 
iin eoenij'; but to spare all dwe!lio!;a, 
cyllcgM, schools, asylum and harmless 
pruperty. I was the first to cross the 
pou toon -bridge, and in company with 
General Howard tode into the eity. 
The d.iy was clear, but a perfect tem- 
pest of wind was raging. The brigade 
of Colonel Stone was already in the 
city and was properly posted. Citizena 
and soldiers were ou the streets, and 
freneral a;ood order prevailed. General 
"Wade Hampton, who commanded the 
Confederate rear guard of calvary, had 
in anticipation of the capture of Colum- 
bia, ordered Ihat all cotton, public and 
private, should be moved into the streets 
and fired, to prevent our making use of 
it. Bales were piled everywhere, the 
rope and bagging cut, and tufts of 
cotton were blown about in the wind, 
lodged in the trees aud against houses, 
BO as to resemble a snow storm. Some 
of those piles of cotton were burning, 
especially, one in the very heart of the 
eity, near the Court House, but the fire 
was partially subdued by the labors of 
our soldiers. Before ojio singlo public 
building had been fired by order, the 
Biuouldering fires set by Hampton's 
orders were rekindled hj the wind and 
communicated to the buildings around. 
About dark, they began to spread and 
got beyond tho control of the brigade 
on duty within the city. The whole 
of Woods' division was brought in, but 
it was found imposSibic to cheek the 
flames, which, by midnight became un-- 
manageable, and raged until about 4 
a. m., when the wind subsiding, they 
were jTot under control." " I was up 
nearly all night, and saw Generals 
Howard, Lofrao, Wood and othera, 
laboring to save houses, etc., etc." " I 
disclaim on the part of my army any 
agency in this fire, but on the contrary, 
claim that wc saved what of Columbia 



remains nncousumcd. And without 
hesitation, I charge General Wado 
Hampton with having burned his own 
eity of Columbia, not with a malicious 
intent, or as the manifestation of a 
silly " Roman stoicism," but from folly 
and want of sense, in filling it with lint, 
cotton and tinder. Our othccrs and men 
on duty worked well to extinguish the 
flames ; but others not on duty, includ- 
ing the officers who had long been im- 
prisoned there, rescued by ns, may have 
assisted in spreading the fire, and may 
have indulged in unconcealed joy to seo 
the ruins of tho capital of South Caroli- 
na." I have already alluded to tho or- 
ders given to General Howard in antici- 
pation of the talcing of the city, and of 
the reckless and wanton destruction of 
property that must anse therefrom, and 
not being acquainted with the position 
of the houses which were thus doomed 
to destruction — one of which, tho Cen- 
tral liureau, the third house fired, was 
ignited by Yankee soldiers, and put out 
and was again fired, and was the cause 
of the destruction of the whole block. 
It was near a large dry goods store and 
drug estabtiahment, which were also 
fired at the same time by a Yan 
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ing fi d b h 

and westward ot the cotton, with a hur- 
ricane blowing from northwest. About 
the same time, the house of Mr. Jacob 
Boll was set fire to and burned This 
house was at least five squares to the 
northward and eastward, and it also was 
safe from tho cotton, but not from the 
turpentine carried about by the incen- 
diaries. There is no evidence that the 
order for burning was recalled, and Gon. 
Howard acknowledged that the troops 
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were under tiio impreasion that Slier- 
luan wished tlio city deslrojed. I will 
refer to this liereafter. Sbcrman sajs 
"tlio bripiUc of Col. Stone was already 
ia the ciiy aud properly posted — citi- 
zens and Goldict^s were in the street to- 
gether, and general good order preyail- 
ed." Except in their steal in j;, such was 
the fact and contined so until after dark 
when the rockets were diaeharged, and 
then thewholesoeneclianged. (SeeCon- 
yngham'sandNichol'saccountofthecon- 
ductof the troops&c.jatthat time.) What 
was it that changed the orderly soldier 
obedient to hia commander, to the mid- 
night assassin, robber and houae-hurnev? 
Three roeketa discharged — the signal 
agreed on when as the soldiera said "Hell 
was to he let loose and the city wrapped in 
flames." But let me take Sherman upia 
theorderof hisreport. "Gen. Hampton 
whocomaiandedetc.,ordered that all cot- 
ton should be moved in the streets and 
fired to present our making use of it." 

In his letter to Itawls, Sherman says 
that in the printed order which he saw, 
Hampton ordered "that on (he approach 
of the Yankee army all ihe cotton 
ahould be burned." This order which 
he says be saw, and worded as above 
is the proofthat ho offers of Gen. Hamp- 
ton having burned the town. He has 
no other. It ia (he ground of the 
whole charge, and the one on which all 
his allegations are founded. Were I to 
grant that an order had been given by 
Hampton, it would become neeoasary 
for Gen, Sherman to prove that the one 
he bad named was the ideutioa! one; 
and that it gave the direction, and 
thority to act, which Sherman states; 
but I am not disposed to cede so much, 
and I think it can bo made apparent, 
though in his name, that tHo order did 
not emanate from him — that he sought 
to have it oountormauded, succeeded 
in so doing, and had it stopped. That 
order is dated 

Headquahtebs, FeD. 14, 1805, 

[Special Order No. ] 

All persona having cotton stored 



the city of Columbia, are directed to 
it placed where it can bo burned 
se of necessity, without danger of 
destroying buildings. All cotton stored 
here will bo burned at any ecst rather 
than allow it to full in the hands of the 

cmy. By order of 

Major Geu, Hampton. 
R. Lowndes, Capt. and A. A. G. 

Feb. I5th. 

I think it will bo difGcuU to show in 
that order, any directions to roll the 
cotton into the streets, or to fire it upon 
the approach of the Yankee army. It 
contains nothing of the kind; it is a 
precautionary order to be acted on if a 
necessity should occur. General Sher- 
naa too well acquainted with what 
transpiring in the army of his op- 
ponent, not to know that Gen. Hampton 
at the time that order was g;iven was 
not in command — that order is dated 
on the I4lh. Gen. Hampton was put 
in command on the night of the 16th; 
be therefore could have had no author- 
ity to issue such a one ; he was only as- 
sisting Beauregard. How that order 
was printed in his name I know not, 
and cannot therefore apeak. I prcsumo 
it could bo explained, but for my pur- 
poses it is not necessary. It unques- 
tionably is not such a'u order as Sher- 
man stated that he saw — no rolling into 
the streets — and by it no one was au- 
thorized to fire the cotton. It was oaa 
of precaution, to be acted on under a 
contingency, and of that contingency 
Gen. Hampton was to be the judge. 
No authority was given to any one to 
burn it, nor could it have been burgt but 
by the order of Ifampton, who was to 
judge of the necessity. That ho did 
not issue that order ia to oiy mind very 
plain, for if he bad dono ao, he would 
have bad iho same power that gave the 
order, to aathorize him to withdraw it ; 
but it seems he felt that he had not, for 
immediately upon taking his command 
as Lieut. General, bo applied to Beau- 
regard to get the ordor countermaadert, 
as will bo seen by the following cotcsb- 
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pondcncc. Gen. Hampton writea to 
Gen. Beauregard as follows : 

April 22, 18G6. 
"Gon. Slierman having charged me 
in hig official report with tho destruc- 
tion of Columbia, and having reiterated 
tho same falsehood in a recent letter to 
Benj. Rtt7,la of that city, may I bog 
you to Btate such facts in reference to 
this matter as are in your possession. 
If you recollect, I advised you on the 
morning the Yankees came in, not to 
burn the cotton as this would endanger 
tho town. I slated that aa they had di 
Btroyed the railroad they could not r 
move the cotton. Upon this represen- 
tation you directed me to issue an or- 
der that the cotton should not bo burned- 
This I did at once, and there was not a 
bale on fire when the Yankees came 
into the town- You saw tho cot( 
you 3cft the city, and you can state that 
none was on fire. Very reapectfuU' 
yours. W. U. 

To Gon. Beauregard. 
To which Gen. Beauregard returned 
tho following answer endorsed on the 
letter : 

N. 0,, May2, 1866. 
The above statement of Gen, Hamp- 
ton relative to the order issued by me 
at Columbia, 8. C, not to burn the cot- 
ton in that city ia perfectly true and 
correct. The only thing on fire at the 
time of the evacuation was the depot 
buirding of ibc S. C. R, E-, which 
caught fire accidentally from the esplo- 
aion of some ammunition ordered to bo 
sent towards Charlotte, N. C. 

G. T. BEATIREOAai). 

Evidence such aa this ought to be 
sufficient to csonerato Hampton from 
all agency in the burning of the cotton. 
The fact that ho asked Beauregard to 
countermand the order, cvidetioos that 
he himself had not authority to do so; 
and if be had no authority to counter- 
mand, certainly he could have had none 
to order. His asking for that power 
destroys thevalidityofthe whole charge. 



But is the order such as Sherman stales 
t ? I think not. It gave authority to no 
rac to burn the cotton. That the cot- 
»n was not on fire when Generals 
Beauregard and Hampton left Colum- 
bia is now stated; and tho Mayor testi- 
fies that when he left tho city to go and 
meet Sherman there was no lire of 
any kind in the city; and he testifies to 
tho fact that when he cnme back with 
Colonel Stone the cotton was not then 
fire. Aldermen McKonzieand Stork 
both testify to the same, and Stork 
says that ho saw the Yaulree soldiers 
light their segars and throw the matches 
in among the cotton. Upon McKenzie's 
pointing out cotton to Captuin Pratt, 
and that very p:le, Captain Pratt re- 
marked, "I wish you had burnt tho 
whole; it would have saved us trouble, 
as our orders are to burn all the cotton 
in the town." Had the cotton b^eo on 
fire Pratt would have noticed and spoken 
ofit. Alderman i\IeKenzie, who was tho 
Captain of one of the Fire Companies, 
states that it was aom'! time after his 
return with Stono and Pratt before the 
cotton was on fire, and when the alarm 



perfectly extinguished, and the cotton 
so soaked that it could not again blaze 
out. Alderman Sfork says (he same, 
and adds, moreover, that even t':.o con- 
fla<;ration of the night had not becD able 
to burn it, for it was laying there for 
some days after. Some was tbeo remov- 
ed and the rest trodden down and 
incorporated into the ground. Ilicre 
are hundreds of witoesses to the same 

Tho Rev. Mr, Shand was present 
when the cotton took fire and I will 
quote what he says in a letter to nte on 
the subject, and then leave that part of 
it as settled : "Thoro was a row of 
cotton bales which had fcec" hoseli/ 
packed, and from almost all of whieii 
portions of the fabric were protruding. 
Along this line ot belles there were 
numbers of Yankee soldiers, n»^ none 
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but Ihey — tlio citizens who wore present 
bein;^ confined to the pavemontsoncach 
eido of the street, and at a, disfanco of 
from thirty to forty feet or nioro from 
the cotton. Tho soldiers wore passing 
to and fro, alongside of the bales, ap- 
paronllj in a state of high excitement, 
and almost frantic with joy; all, or most 
of them, with lighted scgara in their 
raouUis. I was standing Dearly mid- 
way between the two corners, watching 
their niovenients, when on a sudden 
the bale at the market end took fire, 
and tho wind being quite fresh, tiie 
flames increased and spread with fearful 
rapidity, and in a short time the whole, 
or at least the greater part, was in a 
blazo. The fire engines of the city were 
brought to the spot as espeditiously as 
possible and the Arc was extinguished 
in the course of an hour. It was evident 
that it originated from the fire of Ihc 
cigars, falling upon tho loose cotton. 
Indeed there was no othsr way of ac- 
counting for it; and another thing is to 
bo noted, that neither Bparks nor flames 
were extended to the neighboring build- 
ings and no damage was done except to 
tho cotton," I will continue tho nara- 
tivc of this gentleman as it runs on to 
the events of tho night; since hedetnila 
clearly the circumstances which occur- 
red and to which he was an cjc witness. 
I have thus fairly shown ih^it General 
Hampton gave no such order to fire 
the cotton as Sherman states, nor was 
its burning attributable to any of his 
men, or the citizens; but, that it origi- 
nated from the acts of Sherman's own 
men, and probably from the very ones 
who had hem detailed for the purpose, 
and fett that they were performing an 
acceptable service to their General. I 
will also state hero a part of a eonver- 
fation which took place hctwcocGcoeral 
Howard and Mr, Shand on the buraing 
of Columbia, to which I have elsewhere 
alluded, and will use the very words 
spoken. General Howard expressed 
hisj-ogrot at the occurrence and added 
tho following wordd : "Though General 



Sherman did not order the burning of 
tho town, yet somehow or other iho men 
had taken up the idcn that if they des- 
troyed the capital of South Carohna, it 
would be peculiarly gratifying to Gener- 
al Sherman." Mr. Shand continues; 
"The fire was wholly put out by one 
o'clock P, M., and from that Lour until 
between? and 8 o'clock P. M,, there was 
no other fire in the city, and the burn- 
ing of said cotton, therefore, had noth- 
ing to do with the subsequent conflagra- 
tion and destruction of the town. At the 
hour last mentioned rockets, were seen 
to ascend and immediately thereafter a 
fire broke out in a central portion of the 
city near the market, and the wind 
being still cscecdingly high, it soon as- 
sumed alarming proportions. I stood 
in my front piaKza watching it with 
much ansiety and though inclined at fi.rst 
to regard ils origin as accidental, I was 
soon undeceived. The fire occurred, as 
I said, in a central pai-t of the city and 
to tha north of my residence, but I had 
been looking upon it but for a short 
time when I noticed fresh flames burst- 
ing out in the ^ east, west and south, at 
points verj/ distant from each other and 
not possibly caused by the communica- 
tion of flames from one to the other. 
The revelry of soldiers in the streets and 
their shouts and csultation, as fresh 
rockets wont up, and fresh buildings 
took fire, scenes which to somo extent 
came under my own observation, added 
t<i the awful character of the occasion 
and gave rise to the painful impression 
that the city was doomed to desolation 
and ruin; a fact which was admitted 
and boasted of by some of the soldiers 
themselves. By midnight tho wbole 
city presented one vast sheet of fiamcs, 
and in the midst, and during the pro- 
gress of the appalling calamity, might 
bo heard above all other noises, the 
demoniac and g1ad:<ome shouts of tho 
soldiery." He further speaks of cfforis 
made to burn his house, their success 
and their brutal treatment of himself 
and robbery of the church plate, &c. 
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Let us follow out Sherman's report. 
"Bales were piled everywhere, tlio rope 
andbagijitif; cut," (no proof of any such 
beins; the case,) "and tufta of cotton were 
blown about in the wind, lodged in 
the trees, and agaicst houses, so as to 
reeemhle a snow storm.". This is very 
poetical, and might give him credit for 
descriptive powers, but it is too fanci- 
fnl, and moreover, was not true; after 
ail, it is but a sketch of the imagina- 
tion. That cotton, which in his eye was 
flying about in flaVes, and adorning the 
houses with their tufts, was so soaked 
and aoddened, that it did not even 
burn from tho heat of the conflagration 
of the night, and remained for days on 
tho ground, uQtil it was incorporated 
with it "by being constantly trodden 
uoder" foot. Ho says "the fire was 
partially put out by oursoldiera;" so far 
aa their labor was concerned, that 
might bo. General Shormau entirely 
ignores tho action of our own fire- 
men with their engines, who did the 
work, and did it thoroughly. It nevoi 
blazed forth again, though ho writes, 
that " Before one single public building 
had been fired by order, the smouldering 
fires set by Hampton's orders, were re- 
kindled by the wind, and commuQioat- 
cd to the buildings around." 

I have already shown that Hampton 
gave no orders, and MeKenzio and 
Stork, certify that the fires did not 
again kindle, nor was a house ignited by 
the cotton — but that the houses contigu- 
ous to it, were Bred in the rear, by Yan- 
kee soldiers, who were seen to do so by 
iao3t credible witnesses. No build: 
was fired from tho cotton, nor wa: 
possible for it to have communicated 
with the first house in flames that 
night, or to dozens of others which 
shared the sarao fate. The pile of cot- 
ton which Sherman saw, and to which 
he alludes, was in Kiohardsoo st 
near the market; was extinguished by 
1 o'clock, and never again ignited. iTio 
first fire took plaeo on Gervais or 
Bridge street, near Gates street, and 



occurred iremeliatcly after tho firing of 
the rockets. Those rockets were con- 
■ed to be the signal fur destruction ; 
h was anxiously waited for, and 
iptly attended to. The houses in 
Gervais street, were the firatfircdin the 
city. Nofire had occurred after 1 o'clock 
p. m. Hampton' a, Wallace's, Mrs. 
Stark's, etc., burnt early in the after- 
noon ; they were in the country, and two 
miles from the cotton — a fact which I 
beg the reader to bear in mind. Tho 
bouse on Gervais street was about 500 
yards to the Southwest of the cotton, 
and a hurricane as Cornyn says, was 
blowing. Tho wind was from tho 
Northwest. Under such circumstances 
it was a physical impossibility, for fire 
to have been communicated. On the 
contrary, a Yankee was seen to fire it, 
as well as others adjoining. Tho nexC 
house burnt, was that of Bates' and 
Oliver's, which was near the cotton. No 
cotton was on fite then. The house 
was fired io the rear, in Oliver's shoo 
shop, and put ouf by a negro who was 
in charge of the building. The Yan- 
kee soldier ordered him to desist or he 
would beat him. He then llred the house 
completely, and was seen to do it by 
several citizens who testified to the fact. 
The nest building, was the so-ealled 
public property — the Central Burean 
for distri outing clothing to tho soldiers 
who wero in want. Phillips' ware-house 
was fired about the same timo. This 
was a block to tho North, and the 
flames could not have ignited, as they 
would have had to travel .against the 
wind. Then followed Bell's house, five 
squares off to the North, and East of 
the others. These premises were all 
seen to be fired by I'ankeo soldiers 
carrying combustibles; and not one was 
so observed, until after the signal had 
been given ; not a fire occurred from 
the cotton, Sherman's assertion to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. After these, 
fires wero to ho seen biasing in every 
direction in iho town, and ooourring so 
rapidly one after the other, as to leave 
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doubt (hat it was a simiiUanaous 
and done by wen reguinrly 
ed'a* to their duty. I could 
multiply Hn_v number ofspeciH! ineidents 
to provo that llie firinji was syslenintio, 
and conspi^nently ordered, A building, 
Jive-proiif on ibe outside, iras boin<; 
fired witliia and put out, wlien the 
guard told the owner it was no use to 
struggle against it, as ''liis faouso was 
doomed and had to go." Another, 
upon removing the firo brand which was 
put between his floors, was told "to let 
it alone;" that '.'the damned house was to 
burn — it was on the black list." "About 
dark tlic fires began to spread and got 
beyond the control of the brifrado on 
duty within the city." That is irue 
after the rockets were thrown up — 
somewhere about eight o'cloek at night 
when the fires spread with great rapid- 
ity, but no effort was made by the Yan- 
kees to arrest the conflagration. The 
enpines were taken from their captain.'!, 
and no injured as to be useless. The ! 
hose was cut, as testified to by Captains 
Stanley and HcKsnzie of the firo com- 
panies of the city, and the towa luy 
helpless before them ; but not a move 
was made by the Yankees to check the 
progress of the flunica except where a 
house was burning conti-riious to 'fthero 
their officers were staying. Then it 
would be arretted. Such was the case 
with Dr. Leiand'a residence. It was 
contiguous to Gen. Sherman's headquar- 
ters and I think where Col. Stone was 
stationed. They saved that house, 
whilothat of B widowed lady, Mrs. Levy, 
was permitted to burn by ita side — pro- 
bably because the destruction of Dr. 
Leland's house would throw the officers 
out of comfortable (|uarters. Shcrnian 
says "the whole ofWood's Division was 
broughtin, but it was found impossible 
to check tho flames which by midnight 
had besome unmanageable and raged 
until about 4 A, W., when the wind sub- 
siding, they were got under control." 
All correct, except one little item, viz; 
that Wood's division was not called in 



until between three and four, and they 
did not fail, but arrested it immediate- 
ly. Gen. Bhormaii has been very for- 
getful of hours in this statement; 
Wood's division was not called in until 
morning, and their being called in 
arose from a little incident which I will 
presently mention. Oonyngham beai^ 
me out in thoasscrtion. Hesays "this 
scene continued until near morning, 
and then the town was cleared out, 
when there was nothing more to pillage 
or burn." Sherman says, "I was up 
nearly all night, and saw dens. Howard, 
Jxpgan, Wood and others, laboring to 
save houses etc." I do not question 
there were many cirourastancca calcula- 
ted to render Sherman's rest disturbed, 
but why he and Howard and Logan and 
Wood should have tried to save houses 
rather mystifies mo. Sherman had or- 
dered tho place to bo burnt — Howard 
was carrying it out— Logan was in favor 
of the measure, and after he had left 
Columbia, deelared, if it was to bo done 
again, that he would do it more effectual- 
ly. He al.-o ordered Preston's house 
to be destroyed. Wood, it would seem, 
bad the command of the forees about 
the town ; and the Yankee writer's state, 
could have prevented, or have arresttd 
it at any time had he thought proper. 
That Sherman should be disturbed w.is 
perhaps natural; he was not quite demon, 
and tho at't ho had just authorized was 
fiendish, though it seem to ^ivo bim 
gMtificatioii. His officers spoke freely 
of his disregard for tho condition of tho 
city, and declared without hesitation, 
that ho could have prevented it, and 
could then (two o'clock), stop it by call- 
ing in fresh troops, and driving out the 
drunken soldiers who were disgracing 
the army. Between three and four, an 
incident occurred, which led to his or- 
dering in fresh troops, and arresting 
the confiagration. Then, and not till 
then, was Wood's division ordered in. 
Kight hours after the time be stated (o 
the Secretary vf War that he had call- 
ed (hem in, — they came in, turned out 
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the rioters, and voiuovcd the incendi- 
aries. Tho inuiJent (ended much to 
pliow the feeling's of Shonuan, and the 
course (hat he hiid been pursuiofr- 
Whil^t wauderiiii; nbout the eity and 
adiiiiriiig the sublimify of the terrible 
sccDO, he WHS recognized by a lady and 
iiccostod. She pointed out to biiu the 
devastation going on and eiidoavored to 
enlist his feelings, by sliowing the deso- 
lation that must follovf, and the misery 
that must overtake so many homeless, 
destitute families. He told her he had 
nothing to do with it; that he had 
not ordored it; (hat it was her own peo- j 
pie vfho had left whiskey in their way, 
and given it to the soldiers. She re- 
plied,ifyou have not ordered it, common 
homanity should impel you to arrest it. 
He repiied, he eouid not, the wind was 
BO high. She then said, you can stop 
your men from continuing to Sre it; he 
denied (hat his men had nriything (o do 
with it ; said it was our own fault. 
Whilst making tliis denial, a BCrvant 
cameap, and informed her mistress, 
that a man was then setting fire to the 
kitchen. Sherman aijked where, she 
pointed to him, and he ordered him 
shot. The guard fired, hut the incendi- 
ary did not fall, and he caupht him and 
brought him to Sherman wlio asked if 
he had not ordered hitn to s!iOot lum. 
The man replied, fou did, but I did not 
think jou meant me to kill him. There 
it stopped. The man was ordered to 
the guard house. Ho was only perform- 
ing the duly assigned him; but in the 
wrong place and time. His follow sol- 
dier koew that he was authorized to do 
^vhat he was then doing, and so told bis 
commander that he did nit think he 
wanted him killed. Afr.er this incident, 
Sherman gave orders toCapt. Andrews to 
have the fire arrested, and I beg the read- 
er to remark the w«rda (hat were used. I 
have heard (he circumstance told by sev- 
eral who know of it, and from those who 
were present, and all used the same 
terms of expression. Addre^'jing Capt. 
Andrews, Sliormnn said: "This thing 



lias gone far enough. Seethata stop is 
put lo it ; take Wood's Division, and 1 
hold j'ou and them responsible, if it is 
not arrested," Let us analyze this order. 
'■This thing has gone far enough." 
Does not that imply, that he was awaro 
of what was going on, and that it met 
witii his sanction, "See that a stop is 
put to it." Does not that imply that 
bo koew it could be stopped? "I 
hold you and them responsible if it is 
not arrested." Certainly this shows 
that he knew it was under bis control, 
and'all the statements made of his in- 
ability to stop it, and his regret, &c., 
proved to have been merely a decep- 
tion. Sherman says, that, "about dark 
the fires began to spread, and get beyond 
the control, &e." At that time there 
was not a fire in tho city, nor did they 
begin until near eight o'clook after the 
signal rockets had been thrown up, and 
then simultaneously in every direction 
of the city, the houses were to bo scon in 
a biaae. That Sherman ordered the 
destruction of the city, his soldiers did 
not hesitate to aver. As soon as they 
came in, they stated that the city would 
be burned. That it was settled on tho 
other side of the river between the of- 
ficers and themselves. That a signal 
would be given, and then tho citiacns 
would "see heJl." General Sherman 
says he disclaims "on the part of my 
. army, any agency in this fire;" but on 
tho contrary, claims, that "we saved 
what of Columbia remain unconsumed." 
After the facts, which I have just 
stated, I think it will bo difficult for 
any one to give credit to the disclaimer. 
But as to tho saving of what is left of 
Columbia uoeoneumed, there is no ques- 
tion that he is entitled to that credit, 
for afier the signal rockets, and until 
Wood's Division was called in, between 
three and ibur in the morning, the city 
wa.s burning with fearful rapidity; while 
after the order was given to Andrews, 
and the bogles sound called the incen- 
diaries from their work ' of infamy, all 
became changed. The fire was arrested; 
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no more Iiousoa wore igoitoJ; and iho 
destruotion of the place caased. Sher- 
man thcrefoi'o did put an end (o the 
fire, and cortaialy saved, by his order, 
"the remnant of the onco rich, and 
flourishing oity." But euhsequent 
events tended to show that he regretted 
hia fit of hencvdlence. There can bo 
but little doubt that there was an iulen- 
tjon to burn the balance when they left; 
McGregor's house was fired at four 
o'clock, P.M., on Saturday. Latta'sand 
English's were deatroyedon Sunday. 
Preston's house was ordered for the 
closing scene on Monday, as soon aa 
General Logan should leave ; and its 
destruction was only ptovented by an 
accidental circumstance. jViajorFifzgib- 
bon, who felt interested in the condition 
of the niin^, called on and asted if he 
could assist them. They stated that 
thej bad Slicrman-'B promise of protec- 
taon. He inquired if it was in writings 
they replied no, it was only a verbal 
promise. lie urged them to ba\ 
written one and offered to carry their 
request if they would write a letter to 
Sherman. He was so urgent, and i 
stated that the night would be oi 
horrors, that they wrote to General 
Sherman, Fitzgibbon, carried the note, 
and brought them back a written pro- 
tection, together svith guards for their 
property. His language indicated his 
belief, that the destruotion of the city 
would be effected that night. Sher- 
man's protection, however, did not as- 
sist them. Their establishment was 
destroyed, and they, and their helpless 
charge of young girls, spent the night 
in the church yard. Some ladies seeing 
their condition, called on Sherman, 
represented their condition, and urged 
upon him to render theni assistance. 
He called in the mornin^x, saw the 
Mother Superior, espressed his deep re- 
gret at their loss, and troubled condition, 
stated that it arose from no act of his, 
that the conflagration resulted from 
the liquor which his soldiers had ob- 
tained; that they had become intoiieat- 



id unmanageable; and concluded 
by offering to give them any house in 
Columbia they might choose to select 
for their establishment. 

He desired his Adjutant, Col. Charles 
Ewing to attend to their wants and see 
that they were made comfortable. That 
itleman called often and tried *to 
ider their situation more pleasant, 
and on the evo of his departure, be in- 
troduced Captain Cornyn, the CommiB. 
sary, to them, who was to arrange with 
them as to their rations. In the course 
of the conversation, Ewing reminded 
them of Gen. Sherman's offer to gi^e 
them any house they would select and 
urged them acceptit; they replied they 
had thought of it, and would select 
Gen. Preston's house as being the 
largest in the town. Ewing replied 
"that is where Gen. Logan holds his 
Headquarters; and that house is ordered 
to be burned. I know that it will be 
burned to-morrow; but, if you will say 
that you will take it, I will see the 
General (ho was Sherman's brother in- 
law,) and got the order counterman- 
ded." On the next morning. Captain 
Cornyn called and told the nuns that 
Iho army was moving in haste, and that 
General Sherman had left tbo city 
about four in the morning. They osk- 
ed if he could tell them whether the 
order to burn the house had been coun- 
termanded, or one given for them to 
tako possession. He could not. After 
many inqtiirits, they found, that Gen. 
Perry had the command of the place, 
and (hat his orders were to burn the 
house at a certain hour, unless they, 
the nuns were in absolute possession; 
but he sent them word, if but a part of 
them came in, iio would spare it for 
their sake. Two of them moved in, 
and found the fires all prepared, and 
everything in roadinesa to burn or blow 
up iho building. The negroes were 
moving out the bedding, blaiikets, &c., 
before it should bo destroyed. Hero 
then is rather positive proof that Gen. 
Sherman paid ao respect to his pledge 
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cOHceiitiiig pvisrato property. Ho liad 
pledged himself to tlio Mayor that per- 
son aiiiJ pro[ier(_y slioiiIJ be respected, but 
licvs.twodaysafiertheylud held the eity, 
without any reason that could be assifin- 
ed, be orders a lavgo and costly house to ^ 
be burnt, simply because he hiid the pow- ■ 
er to show his outborily aud vent his ] 
spleen. Other houses were burntat the 1 
tiuje that was ordered to be destroyed, i 
and we have reason, theroforo, to sup- j 
pose that tbo man who ordered the j 
one, had also given direetioas for the '. 

It will be seen above that Sherman j 
slated to the imns that his army was un- ; 
der the influence of liquor, and denior- ' 
aiized. Such was not the fact. The 
discipline was perfect, and the obedience 
of the army to the officers esemplary. 
They never were free from liis control ; 
never iaterferred with each other, and 
when taken in hand, that discipline was 
exemplified in their prompt otiention to 
the orders given to Andrews, Their 
discipline wns neverreJased, but certain 
men were freed from it for spccia! pur- 
poses, ele,, and it was this freedom that 
enabled them to commit with impunity 
all tbe atrocities of the night; saved 
them from the patrol, as Conyngham 
slates, and enabled John Hays, of Kil- 
patrick's cavalry, to go into the country 
and burn Hampton's establishment. 
This man stopped at a house to enquire 
the way, stated his reasons for wanting 
to know, and remarked that it was his 
ambition and tbe dearest wish of his 
heart to burn Ilamptun'shome. On liis 
return, he called and told the ladies, he 
liad effeeled his purpose. It was this 
freedom that enabled them to burn up 
Wallace's, Stark's and Trcnholra's resi- 
dences. Wo presume that Millwood, 
"Woodlands and Trenholra's Mills and 
quarters — places burnt two days after 
the general conflagration — were also de- 
stroyed by special order. 

But leaving the city now to repose 
in its ashes, let us follow Sherman in 
his career through the coantry. Trom 



Columbia to Blackstocks, there was 
scarcely a dwelling left. Hnrsos, barns, 
ricks, shanties, fences, ploughs, all 
shared the same fate, while the carcases 
of hoi'ses, mules, eows, hogs, sheep, 
strcwsd the earth ; killed in the most 
barbaric wantonness of power. Sher- 
man's advent to Winnsboro, ended in 
its destruction, but, in his report to the 
Government, he does not allude to its 
being burnt. Thereby, perhaps, hongs 
a tnle. The why and how might have 
been demanded, and perhaps he doubt- 
ed whether Slocum vfould be civil 
enough to let him account for it in his 
own manner. It is certain that whilst 
Sloouni held it, it suffered no detri- 
ment. He had pledged himself that It 
should he protected. It is equally cer- 
tain that after Sherman arrived there, 
a considerable part of it was burnt, and 
not by Slocum's order. 

In concluding his account of the 
burning of Columbia, Lo reiterates his 
assertion that it had been done by 
Hampton, and then goes on to laud his 
officers and men for their efforts to save 
the city. He speaks of those on duty, 
working "well to extinguish the flames," 
but wliilst the army, with its left hand, 
are making B show of effort, with its 
right he acknowledges that it was scat- 
tering destruction. "Others, not on 
duty, including the officers who had 
long been imprisoned, rescued by uk, 
may have assisted in spreading the £io 
after it bod once begun, and may have 
indulged in unconcealed joy to Bco the 
of the Capitol of South Carolina." 
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of the men and officersas to their orders 
and intentions when they entered Col- 
umbia. TVe have becomo acquainted 
with their object and views on their 
route to the city. We have seen the 
woods on fiie and the hou^^os in flames, 
to light them on their way, the cattle 
killed and the property stolen. The 
more dark and bidden deeds thoy have 
thrown a veil over, but let u.^ see what 
was (ho fi\le destined for Columbia, 
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The Rev. Wiu. Yate^ffates: "I wasiii 
lht> yard wlien tliat falal rocket weut 
iij) and one ot' the iulmi eKcUimed ''now 
yo\i. will see hell.'" I asked him what 
it meant, and his reply was: ■■ T/iat is fht 
signa/ffir a gaicralietfuig o/ fi rs lo the 
c.ifi/," hiid im media ttily alicr, tmiiibers 
of tires could be seou in every direction." 
Thi? iras at Ocii Blair's headqiiariera 
and from ono of his men. Mr. Siiand 
saw tliem altempt to firo one of his out 
Bouses, and saw tbcm destroy the 
cotfou. Jlr. Oliver saw tlieni set liro to 
Mrs. Law's hoii^e, turn Mr. Kctkliug's 
wifo and child out of liis home, and 
fire it, aud also witnessed (licir firing 
the cotton. Alderman Stork saw theui 
£rc the cotton in the street and also 
KJluessed the destruction of Bates' and 
Oliver's house, Tlicy told Captain 
Stanley that they would "giro them 
Ilell to night;" th^t tliey would 
burn the eily, an'! that the arrange- 
ments were all made over the 
river before they came in. Capt. S., 
was the captain of ono of iho fire com- 
panies, and whilst working at the fire 
in the rear of llie Commereiiil Bank, 
fifteeu or twenty arraod soldiers fortibly 
took posscssiou of the hose, stuck 
tbeir bayonets into them, carried off tlw 
pipes, and bout io the air vessel of the 
engine. Ho saw foldiers set fire to the 
Mutual supply association store. Capt. 
Pi-stl who CBine in with the mayor aud 
Col. Stone, toM Alderman Mcl^enzie, 
who slioned him Eoine cotton, that be 
wished he had burnt it and saved tliem 
the troublo as they "never left any of 
that." Mr. McKenaie as captain of one 
of the fire eompanlcs worked at the 
burning cotton about half past elevcnj 
aod eoDtinued to do fo, untH it was com- 
pletely extinguished. He also assisted 
in arresting the fire at the jail, which 
bethinks was fired by one of the in- 
mates. His firm conviction is, thatthe 
city wus fired by Sherman's men and 
tiirou|h his directions. Mr. Bedeli 
etKtes that the Yaiikeos set fire to hh 
dv/ttfuig h(jU!ia, and thiit all ho could 



do, could uot prevent tliem from effect- 
ing their purpose of burning it. Mrs. 
xMcOouald saw the Yiinkee soldiers 
break open Mr. I'elhani's diwr and fire 
his house; Mrs. S<iuiers saw the team- 
sters set fire to the cottoo cpposite Do- 
Saosure'sjsho and her family put it out; 
that was about half past Hid iu the aflor- 
uoon. She saw the rockets go ap, and 
immediately after, fires were to be seen 
in every direction. She eonfirma what 
others state, that Bates and Oliver's es- 
tablishments were fired in the rear, aud, 
therefore, from those houses, spread to 
the opposite side of the street. Her 
own house was fired hy cotton steep- 
ed in turpeutine, placed on rods aud 
and put upon the roof. Mrs. Friede 
ber£!s hous* and DeSausure's were all 
fired about the same time. Mr. Altee 
says ho saw the Yankee soldiers going 
about and firingthc houaes on Bridge 
street and near his own — they twice 
' fired his, but he was fortunate enough 
to ^et it estinguiahed. In ono case, 
it is probable that the enemy would have 
added murder to their other crimes. A 
sergeant and three privates went to tho 
residence of F. 0. do Fontaine, Esq., 
theeditorofthe Dai?y South OaroUnian, 
and demanded of the servants where bo 
was io be found. The latter being un- 
able to give the information, ono of the 
men replied — Damn him, its well for 
him that he isn't here, for we'd burn 
him iu his den. Then, after ransaeking 
the library, papers, etc., with a lighted 
candle they ignited the wood work on 
ihe plaeo and left it to burn. Subso- 
i|uently two Federal soldiers were found 
burned to deatli among the ruins of the 
South Carolinian office, in another part 
of the city. Mr. Pelham, tho editor of 
GaardiaTt, was likewise threatened with 
death io case of capture. I need quoto 
no more. I deciu this sufficient to 
prove that the Yankee soldiers fired the 
cotton and the houses. Now let us see 
what they declared to be their intentions. 
Hundreds of them said to others as was 
said to Stanley, that they were at liber- 
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ty to do as they pleased in the town, 
find intended to bum it to tlie ground. 
Two officers, one oftlic 15th, and the 
other of the 17th eorps, stated, that 
Vthcy and the soldiers were at liberty to 
do whatever tliey pleased ; the only re- 
striction was not to injure the women 
and children." Mrs, 'i'hompsoa states 
that her guard told ber that before 
morninj; there would bono need of a 
guard for hor property as it would be 
all gone. A captain from Ohio, asked 
hor, why she had stayed in Columbia ; 
said "it was a doomed city ; that Sher- 
man had given oiders to his troopsupon 
crossing the river, that they were first 
to sack ihe city, and then burn it when 
the signal should be given viz : three 
rockets." Mr. Tbompioa states that 
he was a member of the fire company ; 
that there was no fire in the town when 
Stone came in; tbat the fires commenced 
after the signals, and that the soldiers 
told him they "always meant to burn 
it." Lie«t. McCroney when conversing 
with Mr Harris expressed great admi- 
rnlioo of Si'crman, and remarked that 
"he would soon bring the war to ntcrmi- 
nation ; that his policy was to destroy 
everything by fire and sword in his lino 
of march, and especially Colombia, which 
be had determiaed on long before he 
marched hero." A gentleman of Col- 
umbia called upon Sherman on the night 
of ihofiro to get a guard for the proti 
tion of his family and house which n 
much exposed. Ho could not t 
Sherman, but met with Capt. Morri 
who told him that Sherman L 
given orders to admit no one, a 
tbat h'la seeing bini would make 
difference, for, "Sherman did not can 
dannn if the whole eity was in ashei 
I will now bring this article to a eloi 
after niakiugafew remarks on thebui 
ingof the gas works by God. Howa 
under, I may say, the espress orders of 
Gen. Sherman, for such it had every ap- 
pearance tohave been. Mr.Jas.G.Gibbea 
heard that the gas works wtrc to be 
burnt. Astbis was altogether private pro- 



perty, eould fiavenobcarin^^on tliceon- 
i)f the war and was not a building 
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Sherman bad promised protection t 
private property — colleges, schools, 
harmless houses etc., it was thought that 
audi an establishment ought not to bo 
injured, and that having deprived the 
citizens of their arms, wood, water 
provisions and every means of procur- 
ing them by the burning of ail the mill.s, 
and tho stealing of all the wagons and 
horses, they might at least have light 
spared to them, to enable them to take 
care of their chiidren who had been so 
cruelly thrown out of their homes, and 
deprivcdof every necessary. This gen- 
tleman bearing that Gen Howard bad 
the ordering of its destruction went to 
him, and remonstrated with him upon 
the cruelty of such a measure ; depicted 
the distress it would occasion, and the 
utter wantonness of destroying such a 
building. Howard replied, tbat he saw 
no reason why tbat should not be burnt 
as well as the other buildings. He was 
then requested to postpone its tiring 
until Sherman could be appealed to ; he 
told him be would sec Sherman himself; 
the gentleman asked permission to go 
with him, as he Gen. H., being in favor 
of burning, ho would not bo likely to 
prove a warm advo^^atc ; ho declined per- 

Sbcrman and try and get ;he order coun- 
termanded. After such a promise we pre- 
sume he did call on Sherman and en- 
deavor to ehaogo his detenninalion. 
The gaa works wore however burnt, and 
we have a right to presume that Sherman 
gave the order for their destruction, 
and refused to countermand it. Ho 
therefore violated his pledge of protec- 
tion to the citizen and bis property, and 
committed an act of as wanton destruc- 
tion as ever was done by man. The 
burningoftbose works, the order to burn 
Preston's house, the destruction of Mrs. 
English's, Latta's, and hosts of other 
houses and the utler devastation of tbo 
whole country from Columbia to North 
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Carolina, makes Iiim ono of the innst 
rntliless invaders that svcr cursed the 
eartU by Us presence'. Attila or Aliirie 
shrink into insigniScancc when con- 
pared with him; and Nichols vtm right 
in saying "that you will iu vain search 
history for a parallel to the scathing 
and destructive effect of the invasion of 
tiieCarolinaa." I have elsewhere shown 
that neither Sherman nor any of his 
officers had attributed the burning of 
the oity to auf^ht else than the inebria- 
tion of the soldiers; and up to the 4th 
of April, the date of, his report to the 
Secretary of "War, no accusation had 
been made against Hampton. That 
the charge then brought forward was 
an after thought, ali the aoteoedcnts 
tend to prove. He spoke of the burn- 
ing as arising from the intoxication of 
his men — yet on his route through the 
country, <i/ler leaving Columhia, he 
carried out the system he commenced 
at the bridges hclow, and keptupdnrinfj 
hie inarch to the capital. In his letter 
to Wheeler, iie avows his intention to 
burn all the cotton, and also his ultcr 
disrecard as to what became of the 
dwellings of the planters, To talk of 
empty houses was ridiculous; from 
Bscessity, thoso hones could have no 
occupants, though the furniture and 
slaves evidenced their being cared for, 
and in fact inhabited. In \tU letter to 
Hampton of the 27th of February, 
relative to the prisoners being shot, 
&C., he makes no. allusion to Columbia; 
and when Hampton replied, denying 
all knowledge of any prisoners who 
ivero shot after having been taken, he 
charges Sherman with having burned 
the city of Columbia after be had 
peaceable possession of it, and of other 
matters contrary to thcosaee of civilized 
nations. To this charge, Gea. Sherman 
never replied. At that time he, the 
great conqueror, never dreamed of 
being assailed; but, to his astonish- 
ment, bo found the reverse. At that 
time he rather looked upon the burning 
of Columbia as tho crowning aet of his 



glory, and for tho destruction of our 
capital he expected something like 
doifiontion ; nor did he awake from his 
delusion until tho rude act of the Sec- 
retary of War aroused him from his 
reverie, and he began to think that ho 
had carried his desire of vengeance too 
far, and it would be advisable that 
some cause should be shown to Govern- 
ment why such an atrocily had been 
perpetrated. It was then be thought 
of the order he had seen, made 
his arrangements accordiagly, and be- 
came satisfied (hat the city was fully on 
fire before ho gave the order to burn it 
down through the destruction of the 
public buildings. Posterity will not 
be as blind as the present race; their 
passions will not be excited, and they 
will acknowled;;c that Carolina fought, 
and nobly fought, for a right that she 
and all tbe States were entitled to, and 
had ever claimed; and that, in the 
infamous desire to crush out her love 
of liberty and State sovereignty, a 
tiger had been unchained, who had rev- 
elled in blood and destruction, and still 
coutinued, and probably would rule until 
nothing was left of liberty or civil righU 
to the consolidated but enslaved nation. 

I have now done with General Sher- 
man, I trust that I have answered 
Conynghani's question wliieh Isetout to 
do; that I have removed the slander 
attempted to bo cast on G-en. Hampton 
by Sherman and his satclUtes; proved 
that Tecumsoh Sherman was the iu- 
cendisry, and ho, and he alone, is re- 
sponsible for the terrible destruction that 
has been ooeasioned, and the retarding 
of prosperity for the next fifiy years. To 
his God I now leave the miserable 
wretch, in the full belief that he will 
meet with snch punishment as his atro- 
cious acta have merited. 

Havingfinished with Gen. Sherman 
and his /el/:s of arson, let liie turn 
to a few remarks of Major Nichols, in 
which, contrary to good taste, as well as 
civility and truth, ho attempts to libel 
the character of the Carolinians. Let 
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me review the statemenis and the com- 
ments he has ventuTcd to indulge in- 
and I think tlicy will tend fully te por- 
tray not only a vile animus, but a mis- 
erablebaaenessof mind. I eannotleave 
the subjeet without esliihiling some of 
his wondrotia qualities and gills. 

A portion of what he narrates, he has 
Been and heard. But when he gives 
such a description of Hampton, as he has 
done on page 311, we are compelled 
to soy that he was not acquainted with 
the man. Of all persons whom I have 
over known, and I have known him 
since infancy, he is the most uniform 
and imperturbable in his temper. No 
one ever saw him give way to passion ; 
his face is one of remarkable quietude 
and repose, and he is rather reticent 
than otherwise. In his manner there is 
a calmnessand severity that strikosevery 
one as the predominant characteristic, 
and a choerlul beaming of the eye that 
makes the countenance agreeable. You 
may seedeterminationto do what he con- 
siders a duty ; but you need never ex- 
pect to see restless anxiety or fuss. He 
is the last being to whom we should 
have expected such terms to be applied 
as "fanfaronade," etc. Nichols certainly 
made a mistake here, and had his friend 
Kilpatrick in his mind when he drew 
that picture. He must have recollected 
the appearance of that officer as Bom- 
bastes Furioso, challenging Wheeler out 
to fi^bt, and imagined that he saw "le 
petit G-cneral," with a flag in his hand, 
calling over to Wheeler's men, in sten- 
torian voice, "come out now, you set of 
cowardly skunks; you claim that you 
whip Kilpatrick every time, corao out 
now and try it; and I'll not leave enough 
of you to thrash a corporal's guard. I 
am Kill himself." We almost looked 
for the boots and the well-known distich 
and supposed they might have been 
hung up, if they had not been lost in 
some of his hurried movements; such 
as occurred when surprised by Hamp- 
ton, and in dishabille, he ran for the 
woods, leaving his mulatto doxy to follow 



as she could. There are several other 
remarks of Nichol's that ought to be no- 
ticed. Several soldiers were found on the 
road-side, who had been killed, either 
by the citizens or by Confederate sol- 
diers. They belonged to a gang who 
had been firing and pillaging the coun- 
try io every direction, and simply met 
he fate they deserved. The virtuous 
indignation of the Generals is aroused 
and Sherman gives Kilpatrick orderii 
to hang and shoot prisoners who fall 
into his hands, to any extent he con- 
siders necessary. Nichol's fired on the 
occasion, calls out: "Shame on Beau- 
regard and Hampton and Butler," and 
asks, "Has the blood of their father's 
become so corrupted, that the sons are 
cowardly assassins. If this murderous 
game is continued by their friends, they 
will bitterly rue the day it was begun." 
Without knowing why or wherefore 
those meq were punished, an order is 
given for the hanging of the prisoners, 
though Sherman, when alluding to the 
circumstance, acknowledges that his for- 
agers committed many acts of atrocity. 
To the question as to the corruption of 
the blood of the father's leaving the "sons 
assassins, I have only to say, if Nichol's 
wishes an answer, he nead only ask the 
question personally, and he can test the 
condition of consanguinity. Men who 
have been employed in burning up the 
country, robbing the houses and turning 
out the families, to bum their dwellings, 
are to pass unmolested, because they 
wear the blue uniform of Sherman's 
thieves ; but when a rebel soldier fires 
on one of their ofBecrs, although as he 
states, the poor wretch harmed no one, 
he was hanged at once for his attempted 
assassination; a fit commentary upon the 
statement made above. 

A generous enemy would abstain from 
abusing hia opponent, when no longer 
in the field. An officer of sense may, 
from want of tact, grandeurize himself 
and army, but would abstain from depre- 
ciating bis antagonist. The pussillan- 
imity of the foe necessarily detracts from 
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liy Hie oiivRlrj, The bridge was burDod con- 
Irary to orders. The order »iia for tlie Engin- 
eers to destroy one or two Qrdics. Wliecler's 
command was placed, one briffade with Butler 
below Columbia, and the rest on the Suluda 
river. There wore thus in Columbia, only 
3fl00 inranlry under Stephenson, Butler's (sv- 
ftliT, about 600 man, and one brigade of 
Wheeler's, nbout400. Wheelerfouglitatthe 
Saludii, and between that wid Brond river, 
which ho crossed on the eyening of the IBth. 
At 3 A. M,, on the iTlh, Stephenson took 
'Wheeler's plaoe, and tJie latter marched higher 
up the river. There were about 4,500 to 
S,000 men in all, guarditig Che river from 
Frost's planlstiou to Zetglcr'a Ferry, a distance 
of about 80 miies. The enemv crossed during 
the night of the Ifllh, in front of the infantry, 
and Gen. Hampton fleeing thatalt defmce was 
hopeless, ordered Stephenson to fail back. 
Soon after sun rise on tha 17th, Wheeler cov- 
ered his withdrawal." 

An entract from Wheeler's report states 
that '^ibouC nine o'clooli or half-past, when 

umbia, I met the Mayor of Columbia in a 
carriage, preceded by a large white fiag. I 
immediately ordered the firing to cease, and 
allowed him to pass on to the enemy. I with- 
■ - - - - ^^^^^ 

Kills of East Granby on the night, of the 13th, 
aud Butler repelled ^uite a severe attack upon 
iiim. The artillery lost six or seven horsa* 
killed, aud there were quite it numter of men 
woiinded. 

"From Chester, we turned and got on both 
flanks of the enemy, and had almost daily 
skirmishes, some quite heavy. Every day from 
50 to 800 prisoners were brought in. The 
Provost Marshall -reported upwards of 8,000 
prisoners turned over by the cavalry, and I 
think nearly as great a number were killed and 
wounded. About 100 wagons, 400 head of 
cattle and several hundred head of horses, were 
captured in the campaign. Sherman's whole 
loss from the ^me he len Columbia to thi 
of the struggle, was not leasthan 10,000 
At Fayette vll!«,aboue 100 Yankee cavalry ■ 
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Near Fayetteville, Kilpatrick was at- 
tacked and his camp was taken, with upwards 
of 500 Yankees and 173 of our men, who wore 
prisoners. Kilpatrick escaped in hisshirtand 
draws only, leaving his fair and frail Yankee 
school marm, in our hands. One of our boys 
■fsisted in dressing her and let her go to her 
protector. At BenConville, den. Johnston 
attacked Sherman. Two corps drove him a 
mile, tooic three guns, and a line of breast- 
works. Had liis whole force been in position 
he would have defeated Sherman entlrelv. 
With 1S,000 men, he held hi^ position in front 
of Sherman's whole force, strengthened by 
Schofield's corps for three days, and then re- 

ti^alcd without loss. From to Hills- 

horo, the cavalry were engngod every day, 
covering the retreat of the infiintry. Some 
of these affairs were quite serious, and alt 
creditable to our army. The day before Ea- 
Icigh wa? evaeualcd, it was desirable to check 
the advance of the enemy as much as possible, 
in order to remove the stores, etc. With one 
brigade only, and Bnder's Command, and two 
batteries of artillery, two corps of the enemy 
were so steadily engaged, that they advanced 
only five miles in six hours. When we evac- 
uated Raleigh, Kilpatrick charged Hampton's 
rear-guard. We turned on him, charged and 
<lrove him back in cotifasioD, taking prisoners, 
and killiiie aud wounding some of his men. 
This was the last fight of Hampton's command 
and it iiai a success." 

No V let me ask with such facts before him, 
Nichols being Sherman's aid, what epithet 
should be attacked to his koaoivd tiatne, when 
he could pen the following lines. 

"The Rebels hope that Johnston will beahle 
to rccallandreiuforce that army ; butaoman 
living has that power. He might as well try 
to reclotbe the naked limbs of those oaks trees 
yonder on the hill ;ide, with last years foliage 
of green ; or a task more impossible yet, re- 
store to the Southern Gentlemen, their lost 
reputation for chivalry, honor and ouuiboQd." 
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